PREFACE

AN attempt at Philo|ophic Dialogue may seem to
demand a word of explanation. If not of apology.
For, it may be said, the Dialogue is a literary form
not only exceedingly difficult to handle, but, in its
application to philosophy, discredited by a long
series of failures. I am not indifferent to this
warning; yet I cannot but think that I have chosen
the form best suited to my purpose. For, in the
first place, the problems I have undertaken to discuss
have an interest not only philosophic but practical;
and I was ambitious to treat them in a way which
might perhaps appeal to some readers who are not
professed students of philosophy. And, secondly,
my subject is one which belongs to the sphere of
right opinion and perception, rather than to that of
logic and demonstration ; and seems therefore to be
properly approached in the tentative spirit favoured
by the Dialogue form. On such topics most men, I
think, will feel that it is in conversation that they
get their best lights ; and Dialogue is merely an
attempt to reproduce in literary form this natural
genesis of opinion. Lastly, my own attitude in